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NOTES ON CHAUCER: EARLIER OR 
MINOR POEMS 

Dante and Chauobe 

Beginning in Tyrwhittfs edition of the Can- 
terbury Tales, many cases have been pointed 
to of translation from Dante in Chaucer's 
poetry, including many in the Troilus, while 
writing which he had all the great Trecentisti 
so much in mind. I give here a few of a dif- 
ferent sort, where comparison with the Inferno 
seems to show more meaning in a passage in 
Chaucer. 

When Criseyde learns she must leave Troilus, 
she dolefully apostrophizes him: 

For though in erthe y-twinned be we tweyne 
Yet in the feld of pitee, out of peyne, 
That hight Elysos, shul we been y-fere, 
As Orpheus with Erudice his fere. 

(T. and 0., IV, 788-91.) 

The picture of Elysium implied in the second 
of these lines by no means recalls Virgil's locos 
laetos et amoena virecta, 1 but rather Dante's 
Christian idea of the abode of the virtuous 
pagan dead (Inf. canto IV.), whither Chaucer 
might conceive these lovers as going: 

Non avea pianto, ma' che di sospiri (26), 
Cid avvenia di duol senza martiri (28), 
Che senza speme vivemo in disio (42). 

Among the souls here is Orpheus' (140), 
whom Chaucer mentions. Of course Chaucer 
would recognize that Dante's "prato di fresca 
verdura" (111) was nothing else than the 
ancient Elysian fields, now clouded over. 

A little later Troilus, thinking his lady 
dead, resolves on suicide, 

So that his sowle hir sowle folwen mighte 

Ther-as the doom of Mynos wolde it dighte (1187-8). 

1 Aen. VI, 638. Nor the conception in Statius 
(cf. Dr. Wise, Influence of Statius on Chancer, Balti- 
more, 1911, pp. 14-5). 



Boccaccio merely has 

E nell'inferno con lei abitasse.* 

Did Chaucer think of the 5th canto of the 
Inferno, where Minos assigns dooms (4-15), 
and directly afterwards the poets see Francesca 
and Paolo forever united, and other lovers? 

At the end of the Troilus (V, 1791-2) Chau- 
cer bids his " litel book " 

kis the steppes, wher-as thou seest pace 
Virgile, Ovyde, Omer, Lucan and Stace. 

Dr. Skeat thought these writers mentioned be- 
cause some of them contributed to the poem, 
but except for Statius the use of those of them 
who were used at all was slight. They are 
mentioned rather, perhaps, as distinguished 
narrative poets to whom a modern epic should 
do homage. Is not the list due to the company 
which Dante joins in Limbo, Virgil, Ovid, 
Homer, Lucan and Horace? 8 The last, not 
being an epic poet, is naturally replaced by 
Statius, whom Dante meets in Purgatory 
(canti XXI-XXVIII), and whose Thebaid 
Chaucer had used in this poem, 4 especially in 
this last book. 

In the Canterbury Tales the Man of Law 
uses a curious conceit in reviling old Done- 
gild ; he commits her to the Fiend, exclaiming 
(M. L. T. 782-4) : 

Fy, mannish, fyl o nay, by god, I lye, 
Py, feendly spirit, for I dar wel telle, 
Though thou heer walke, thy spirit is in helle! 

He may mean no more than vaguely that while 
she is still alive her conversation is in hell. But 
the passage may well be taken as reminiscent 
of that part of lowest hell called by Dante 
Tolomea (Inf. XXXIII, 124), where the 
spirits of traitors against friends and guests 
are fast in the infernal ice even before they 

'Filostrato, TV, 120. Skeat refers to Virgil, Aen. 
VI, 431-3, and Dr. Wise (p. 15) to passages in 
Statius but little like Chaucer's. 

'Inf. IV, 82-102. 

«Cf. Wise, pp. 4-36. 
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die, fiends occupying their bodies still walking 
on earth." Old Donegild had been a traitor 
against her daughter-in-law, a defenceless for- 
eigner. Dante's conception is strikingly paral- 
leled in John of Salisbury's Policraticm, III, 8 
(ed. Webb, vol. I, p. 190), but is nearer Chau- 
cer's. — A little verbal resemblance between M. 
L. T. and the Inferno is probably accidental; 
" Or Ylion brende " (289), " Poiche il superbo 
Ilion fu combu8to" (I. 75). 



ring of themselves to solemnize the death of a 
great man, as Charlemagne's in Li coronemenz 
Loois. 11 In the Glcelogns-KviiSa, by porarinn 
Loftunga, an Icelandic poet at the court of 
King Canute, the bells ring of themselves over 
the body of St. Olaf. 12 It was revealed to St. 
Catherine Audley, of Ledbury (about 1400), 
that she should seek a place for her hermitage 
till she heard bells ring without hands, as she 
finally did at Ledbury. 18 



Bells Binging Without Hands: T. and C. 
Ill, 188-9 

When Criseyde by Troilus' bedside accepts 
him as a lover, Pandarus says his Nunc dt- 
mittis: 

With-outen hond, me semeth that in towne, 
For this merveyle, I here ech belle sowne. 

Besides instances of this weird conceit in the 
ballads," there are many others. The marvel- 
ous ringing is often, as fancied here, to cele- 
brate a joyous event. In Latin, Welsh and 
French versions of the romance of Amis et 
Amiles the bells ring of themselves when the 
friends go to church to give thanks for the 
healing of Amis; 7 in French and English 
versions of Florence de Borne, when the heroine 
lands after a shipwreck; 8 according to tradi- 
tion, when Pope Alexander III. came in dis- 
guise to St. Maur near Paris; * in the romance 
of Claris et Laris, to celebrate the arrival of 
distinguished persons. 10 Sometimes the bells 

* Sappi che tosto che l'anima trade, 
Come fec'io, il corpo suo l'e tolto 
Da un demonio, che poscia il governa 
Mentre che il tempo suo tutto sia volto. 
Ella ruina in st fatta cisterna; 
E forse pare ancor lo corpo suao 
Dell'ombra che di qua retro mi verna (129-35). 
•P. J. Child, Engl, and Scotch Pop. Ball., I, 173, 
231; HI, 235, 244, 519. 

'KBlbing, Altengl. Bibl., II, cvi; Revue Celtique, 
IV, 232-3; et Walter Pater, Renaissance Studies, 
chap. I. 

*Hist. Litt. de la France, XXVI, 345; Kitson, m, 
80 (11. 1891-3). 

'Villani, Cronica, V, 1; Giovanni Fiorentino, II 
Pecorone, day XIX, novel 1. 



The Folly of Second Mabbiaqe: 
Bukton, 13-16 

Writing to Bukton of the folly of remarriage, 
Chaucer says: 

But thilke doted fool that eft hath lever 
Y-oheyned be than out of prisoun crepe, 
God lete him never fro his wo dissever, 
Ne no man him bewayle, though he wepe. 

John of Salisbury, mocking at marriage in gen- 
eral and particularly second marriage, says, 
" Quis enim ei compatietur qui, semel solutus 
a uinculis, reuolat ad cathenas?" 1 * He has 



"Stuttgart, lit. Verein, 1884, 11. 16288-9. I owe 
this reference and the next to Professor G. L. Ham- 
ilton. 

11 Ed. Langlois, 1888 (S. A. T. P., p. 128, 11. 273-4). 
William Morris used the idea with grand effect (half- 
rationalizing it later) in The Blue Closet (Defenoe 
of Ouenevere and Other Poems, 1875, p. 194) : 

And ever the great bell overhead 
Boom'd in the wind a knell for the dead, 
Though no one toll'd it, a knell for the dead. 

Somewhat similarly, a most sweet sound of bells is 
heard in the air by the Bishop of London and cer- 
tain Minorites when Bishop Robert Grosseteste dies 
(Matthew Paris, Hist. Anglorum, Rolls Ser. 1866-9, 
III, 147, 330; Grosseteste BpistoUte, ib. 1861, p. 
lxxxiii). The knell for the abbess Hild is miracu- 
lously heard 13 miles away (Bede, Hist. Heel., IV, 
23). 

"Vigfusson and Powell, Corp. Poet. Boreale, II, 
161. 

"See Wordsworth's sonnet on her (pointed out to 
me by one of my students, Dr. A. G. Beach) ; S. 
Baring-Gould, Lives of the Saints, appendix, p. 314. 

"Policraticus VIII, 11 (ed. Webb, n, 299). Cf. 
also Meroh. T. 1226-7. 
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just quoted some of Chaucer's favorite passages 
on the subject from Theophrastus and St. 
Jerome. 

Cleopatra's Sebpent-Pit: L. G. W. 
678-80, 696-702 

The manner of Cleopatra's death in Chau- 
cer's Legend, as in Gower's Confessio Aman- 
tis, ls is not found in other accounts. Accord- 
ing to the Legend of Good Women, next the 
embalmed and enshrined body of Antony she 
had a pit dug and filled with serpents, among 
which she leapt naked, and there died and 
was buried. The account given by L. Annaeus 
Floras, 16 John of Salisbury," and Boccaccio 18 
is that Cleopatra, royally clad, lay down in 
the mausoleum where the body of Antony was 
and allowed herself to be bitten by asps or 
other serpents. The versions of Orosius 1 ' 
and Vincent of Beauvais (following Hugh of 
Fleury) 20 are similar, not mentioning her cos- 
tume. Dio Cassius 21 and Plutarch M give a 
similar account, mentioning the royal array, 
and giving as an alternative explanation of 
her death the use of a poisoned needle. Horace, 
Propertius, Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, 

u Cleopatras, which in a Cave 
With Serpentz hath hirself begrave 
Alquik, and so sche was totore (VIII, 2573-5). 

Gower, who gives the story in merely a few lines, is 
believed to have remembered Chaucer's account. It 
is copied also in the spurious Oronyole made by 
Chancier (Furnivall, Odd Testis of Minor Poems, 
Chaucer Soc). 

**Epit. rerum Romanorum, TV, 11. Various me- 
diaeval writers pretty clearly owe their accounts to 
him. That of the 12th-century Greek Michael Glycas 
is much the same (Corp. Script. Hist. Bye. XXVII, 
112). 

" Policraticws, II, 27, III, 10 (ed. Webb, vol. I, 
157-8, 200-1). 

n Gomento sopra Dante (Magheri-Moutier edition), 
II, 35-fl. 

"Bk. VI, chap. 19 (Migne*s Patr. Lot. vol. XXXI). 

"Of. G. C. Macaulay, Works of Gower, III, 547. 

a Bk. LI, ch. 13, 14. One of her eunuchs, according 
to him, had previously allowed himself to be bitten 
by snakes and had leaped into a ready-prepared 
coffin. But Chaucer can hardly have been confused 
by this. 

"Life of Antony, near the end. 



and the late Greeks Joannes Malalas (9th 
century) and Leo Grammaticus (10th cen- 
tury) say merely 28 that she died by the bite 
of an asp or other serpent; Strabo, that she 
died by the bite of an asp or by poison smeared 
on. 24 Boccaccio mentions as an alternative but 
less common opinion that Antony, before his 
death, made her drink poison. 25 It seems very 
unlikely that Chaucer, who well knew some of 
the earlier authorities, 2 * did not know or mis- 
understood their perfectly plain and highly 
picturesque accounts of her death, in which 
there is no shadow of precedent for his novel 
details. These must certainly have been de- 
liberate, due to some unknown account or more 
probably to his own imagination, not very ob- 
vious imagination at that, with their grisly 
grotesqueness. 

Cleopatra's serpent-pit vaguely recalls cer- 
tain things elsewhere, 27 but it is particularly 

"Garmina, I, 37; Elegiae, III, xi, 53-4; Octavixu, 
ch. 17; Hist. Bom. II, 87; Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. 
XV, 220, XLV, 56. Various other writers say the 
same; see the edition of Dio Cassius by Sturzius 
(Leipzig, 1824), VI, 11. 

M Bk. XVII, ch. I, sec. 10. 

" Oomento, II, p. 36. 

"Bech, in Anglia V, 314-8; Skeat, III, xxxvii. 

"In the 24th and 25th canti of the Inferno the 
thieves are tormented naked in a chasm full of 
snakes; similarly murderers, according to the Apo- 
calypse of Peter (Dods, Forerunners of Dante, p. 
129). The "Christian" hell is often pictured as 
full of serpents, — " mid dracum afyllade," accord- 
ing to ^Elfric. An early Middle English homilist 
represents deadly sin as a pit full of snakes, etc. 
(O. E. Homilies, E. E. T. S. 1868, I, 51). We may 
recall the impressive apologue, though of a quite 
different tendency, told by Barlaam to Josaphat, of 
a man who fell into a pit containing serpents and a 
dragon (Horstmann, Altengl. Leg.; Legenda Awrea; 
Btuttg. lit. Ver. 1864, vol. LXXV, 70-2; ultimately 
from the Mahabharata) ; and another in the Fables 
of Pilpai of a man who fell into a pit containing an 
ape, a serpent and a tiger {Stuitg. lit. Verein, 1860, 
vol. LVI, 173-5; Spanish Kalila et Digna, ch. XIII; 
Wollaston, Tales within Tales, pp. 110-2). This 
last story is appropriated by Wireker in the Specu- 
lum Stultorum (Anglo-Lat. Satir. Poets, Bolls Ser. 
1872, 1, 135). Now and then newspapers report per- 
sons in the American southwest as falling into pits 
containing snakes, but this could hardly have been a 
common accident in mediaeval England. 
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curious that in early Norse tradition throw- 
ing into a serpent-pit is found as a means of 
disposing of an enemy. iElla, king of North- 
umbria (d. 867), according to Scandinavian 
but not English tradition, put the viking Bag- 
narr Lodbrokr into a pit of serpents. 28 Gun- 
narr is put alive by Atli into a pit crawling 
with serpents. 28 Dangerous snakes being un- 
characteristic in Scandinavian lands, Sophus 
Bugge made a striking suggestion, 80 that the 
story was originally told of a Vandal king in 
northern Africa. The bey of Tunis about 
1881, Bugge pointed out, was reported to have 
an effective method of extorting confessions; 
the stubborn were cast into a pit, where they 
were crawled over by snakes, scorpions, toads 
and the like. Any pit in Egypt or elsewhere 
in northern Africa would naturally, and I am 
told does, usually contain such beasts.* 1 

It is hard to imagine any point of contact 



*» Kraku-M 61 (Corp. Poet. Bor. II, 339 ff.) ; in 
11. 126-36 the snakes are biting him. According to 
Saxo Grammaticus (Hist. Dan. bk. IX) he was de- 
voured by serpents in prison. Cf. Diet. Nat. Biogr. 
s. v. JSlla. Further, in the Tolospd one of the three 
parts of hell is the pit Hvergelmir, where serpents 
attack wizards, truce-breakers and nithings (" Wolo- 
spa reconstructed," in Corp. Poet. Bor. II, 628, 640 ) . 
In the Prose Eddo, ch. LIT, Hvergelmir is the 
worst of the places of torment, where the terpent 
NtBhoggr tortures the dead. Another is the ferpent- 
hall, Nastrandir, where perjurers and murderers 
wade in venom. 

*• By playing on a harp he charmed all the ser- 
pents but one, which ate into his heart and killed 
him. Cf. Atlo-KvilSa, 121 ff.; Long Lay of Brvn- 
HJd, 236 ff.; Oddrunar Oratr, 103; Treg-rof GuCni- 
nar, 38-0; Atla-Mdl, 77 (Vigfusson and Powell, 
Corp. Poet. Bor. I. 50, 302, 313, 330, 335) ; VoUun- 
gasaga, ch. 41; Bkdldskaparmdl, ch. XLII., in the 
Prose Edda (ed. Wilken, p. 120; tr. Anderson, p. 
201 ) ; Didrekssaga, ch. 383. In the tfibelungenlied, 
on the contrary, Gunther's head is cut off by order 
of his sister Kriemhild. 

*• See his posthumous article on Die Heimat der 
altnordisehen Lieder von den Welsungen und den 
Nibelungen, in Paul and Braune's Beitrage XXXV, 
261. 

" Shakespeare's Cleopatra, though she dies by asp- 
bite in a "monument," says earlier (II, v, 94-5) : 

So half my Egypt were submergM and made 
A cistern for scal'd snakes. 



between Chaucer and such Scandinavian tra- 
dition. But if Bugge's suggestion is valid, it 
may help otherwise. We are learning more 
and more how closely Chaucer studied veri- 
similitude of detail, in his later work espe- 
cially. Dr. Schofield has lately shown how 
closely the account of the sea-fight in this very 
legend reflects 14th century warfare." In 
the later Middle Ages, moreover, the manners 
and customs of the Moslem world were more 
or less known in Europe, especially in Italy, 
where Chaucer had been twice not many years 
before writing this poem. In describing the 
death of this African queen possibly he re- 
called something he had heard of serpent-pits 
in northern Africa.'* Of course this is only 
a risky guess. 

Akiadne's Ceown: L. G. W. 2223-4 

At the end of Ariadne's legend Chaucer 
says : 

in the signe of Taurus, men may see 
The stones of her coroun shyne clere. 

Now it needs only a glance at a celestial globe 
to see that the constellation Corona Borealis 
is almost opposite that sign, and in Chaucer's 
day, owing to the procession of the equinoxes, 
would have been more exactly opposite. Dr. 
Skeat points out that Corona comes to the 
meridian with Scorpio, not Taurus, and says 
we must suppose "in the signe of Taurus 
means when the sun is in that sign." He is 
clearly right; a conventional way of roughly 
locating a constellation was to state the sign 
in which the setting sun would be when the 
former was in the east. Lydgate says in his 
Troy-Book,** speaking of " Gemyny," 

In whiche }>e Egle and also >e Dolphyn 
Han her arysing be reuolucioun. 

" Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913), 
139-152. 

** When he assures us at the end, " This is storial 
sooth, hit ts no fable," he probably means that Cleo- 
patra's life is a matter of history, as he knew some 
of the other legends not to be. Yet he may possibly 
have had in mind that her manner of death was 
the sort of thing which really happened in her 
country. 

"E. E. T. S. bk. II, 11. 4494-5. The passage 
seems to be Lydgate's addition. 
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This reappears in the anonymous moderniza- 
tion of Lydgate's poem, The Life and Death 
of Hector** which says of Gemini, 

The Eagle and the Dolphin in it rise. 

But Aquila and Delphinus are nearly opposite 
Gemini, and come to the meridian with the 
signs Capricornus and Aquarius. In both 
cases the time indicated is when the constella- 
tion is best observed and is visible longest.* 6 

This method of timing the appearance and 
disappearance of the stars or constellations 
seems to have been handed down from the 
Eomans, who defined seasons, forecast weather, 
planted crops, etc., by it; regarding sometimes 
the date when a star rose at sunset or set at 
sunrise (later called its acronycal rising or 
cosmical setting), sometimes that when it set 
at sunset or rose at sunrise (later called its 
acronycal setting or cosmical rising), or when 
it entered or emerged from the sun's engulf- 
ing light (its heliacal setting or rising) ." The 
above caseB are obviously of acronycal rising. 
Ovid's Fasti specifically mention the acronycal 
risings of the three constellations Corona, 
Aquila, and Delphinus.* 8 Bising or setting 
opposite the sun seems to have been about as 
much regarded as rising or setting with it. 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

University of Michigan. 



"P. 100; published in 1614, and by some attrib- 
uted to Thomas Heywood. There is a copy in the 
British Museum. 

M Similarly sometimes with the calendar-date given 
by the Orientals for the rising of the lunar man- 
sions; see Harib's table given by Steinschneider in 
Zeitschr. d. deutsehen morgenlandischen Oesellsohaft 
XVm, opp. p. 164. 

"See Abhandl. d. berl. Akad. 1816-7, 165; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. XVIII, 58. The "dog-days" were at- 
tributed to the cosmical or heliacal rising of Sirius, 
and the spring-rains to that of the Hyades. 

"Fasti, III. 459-60; V. 732; VI. 196, 471. On 
this whole subject, see the Fasti, passim (full of 
errors, however); Virgil's Georgies, I, 217-229; 
Pliny, Mist. Nat. XVIII. chaps. 56-76; L. Ideler in 
the Abhandhingm of the Berlin Academy, Hist.- 
Phil. Klasse, for 1816-7, pp. 163-214, and for 
1822-3, 137-69; and (mentioned in Iwan Mailer's 
Handbuch d. klass. Alt.-Wiss. VIII. ii. I) G. Hof- 
mann, Ober die hei gr. u. rom. Schriftst. erwdhnten 
Auf- u. Untergange der Bterne, Triest, 1879. 



ZWBI DIVANGEDICHTE 

I. Lieb' tjm Liebe . . . 

Am 23. September 1815 kam Marianne nach 
Heidelberg, wo Goethe sich seit dem 20. auf- 
hielt, und am 26. kehrte sie wieder nach Frank- 
furt zuriick. Die goldenen Tage, die die Lie- 
benden inzwischen verlebten, haben einen Ab- 
glanz in dem am 25. entstandenen Gedicht- 
chen gefunden, dessen Werdegang den meisten 
Goethefreunden — nicht mir — so eigenartig er- 
scheinen wird, dass eine eingehende Bespre- 
chung sich lohnt. 

In der Beinschrift ist nach Angabe der 
Weimarer Ausgabe Vers 5 erst nachtragjich 
eingeschaltet worden. Damit ware natiirlich 
nicht gesagt, dass er vorher noch nicht vor- 
handen gewesen sei: es brauchte sich nur um 
ein Versehen beim Abschreiben zu handeln. 
Die Vermutung wird demjenigen zur Gewiss- 
heit, der weiss, woher die Form der Strophe 
gekommen war. Sie besteht aus zwei Halften 
zu vier und fiinf Versen, von denen die erste 
die Beimanordnung abab, die zweite cdccd 
zeigt, und lehnt sich damit eng an die erste 
Halfte von Burgers Elegiestrophe und die erste 
der aus ihr durch Doppelung zweier Verse er- 
wachsenen Hohenliedstrophe an! Von vorn- 
herein wird man sich fiber solche Beziehungen 
nicht sehr wundern: das Hohelied hatte die 
Glanzzeit der liebe eines schonen jungen 
Weibes zu einem alternden Dichter besungen, 
der ihrer beider Namen lange Zeit verbergen 
oder durch fremde ersetzen musste, und die 
Elegie war in jedem Betracht dem Hohenliede 
verwandt. Was dagegen auffallt, ist der TTm- 
stand, dass konform dem ausseren Bau der 
Strophe auch inhaltlich die erste Halfte aus- 
schliesslich Stellen in der Elegie, die zweite 
ebenso ausschliesslich solchen im Hohenliede 
gefolgt ist! 

Man vergleiche zuvorderst Elegie Str. 5 erste 
Halfte und Hoheslied Str. 29 zweite Halfte : 

B 

Eosicht, wie die Morgenstttwie, 
Freundlich, wie ein Paradies, 
Wort und Kuss auf ihrem Munde — 
O kein Nektar ist so suss! 



